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was pageant master and W. H. Hamelle, historian. The epi- 
sodes were, "The Indian," "The Pioneer," "The State," and 
"The Civil War." The display of relics was most surprising 
and interesting. The Monticello papers aided by publishing 
a goodly number of historical articles prepared by Mr. 
Hamelle. 

The New Purchase or Seven and a Half Years in the Far 
West. By Robert Carlton, (Baynard R. Hall) 
edited by James Albert Woodburn, Professor of 
American History, Indiana University, 1916; Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, pp. 522 ($2.00). 

Baynard Hall, the writer of the volume, was the first and 
only principal of the Indiana Seminary which from 1824 to 
1829 preceded Indiana College. The volume describes his trip 
to, and work in and around Bloomington from the spring of 
1823 to the fall of 1830. The title of the book. The New 
Purchase, is misleading, since he only made two brief jour- 
neys into that part of the State. The towns named and re- 
ferred to, Bloomington, Gosport, Palestine, Salem, Fairplay, 
Spencer and Vincennes, are not in the New Purchase. There 
is only one sufficient argument for a new edition of the story, 
but that argument is enough. As a picture of pioneer life in 
Indiana it is unequalled, and must necessarily always remain 
so. Mr. Hall qualified for writing the story by entering fully 
into the pioneer life around him. He saw and was broad- 
minded enough to appreciate the sterling character of the 
settlers. He was also frank enough to point out the unat- 
tractive features. The picture is not a burst of sunlight on 
the snow but a mixture of light and shadow, the light tem- 
pered with humor and the shadow tempered with sympathy. 
The history and geography of the story are so carefully veiled 
with fictitious names that one can only be sure of his location 
after careful comparisons. Hoosier character, customs, poli- 
tics, churches, schools, and home life all come in turn, before 
the camera. The style of the author is not uniform. At times 
he is poetic, at times he approaches the humor of Twain but 
through it all, shows the life training of the man, he cannot 
help but point a moral. The editorial work consists of an 
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historical introduction and a few notes. One must admire the 
restraint of the editor, for almost every sentence of Hall is a 
fit text for a lecture. The book has always been a great favor- 
ite with the editor and it can easily be believed then that the 
editorial work was a pleasure. However, it is unfortunate 
that, by oversight, the author's notes were not distinguished 
from the editor's. Altogether the book is one of the most 
valuable sources on Indiana history, the more valuable be- 
cause of the character of the writer and his remarkable op- 
portunity for observation. Every library and school in 
Indiana should have a copy of this rare old book. (For a 
fuller description of this book see an article entitled "Local 
Life and Color in the New Purchase" in this magazine, De- 
cember, 1913, by Professor James Albert Woodburn.) 

Mount Vernon, Washington's Home and the Nation's Shrine. 
By Paul Wilstach, 1916. New York, Doubleday, 
Page and Company, pp. 301. 

This volume might be termed a personal biography of 
Washington, as distinguished from that class of biographies 
which, under title of a personal name, give the history of an 
era. From Mr. Wilstach's pages one gets the impi-ession of 
a more than ordinarily beneficent and public spirited farmer 
but still only what one might expect as the highest type of 
the Virginia planter. It is fortunate that Mr. Wilstach has 
not felt himself called upon the besmirch his portrait in order 
to make it human. There is a deeper significance in this 
volume. It is a detailed story of the building up of a great 
home. Washington farmed largely for enjoyment. Mount 
Vernon was built up as a place where one would wish to live. 
In a very emphatic way it shows what is possible in greater 
or less degree on every farm. Finally this volume should 
increase the regard Americans have for their first President. 
A little more sentiment of the kind will not be apt to hurt 
most Americans. The volume is beautifully illustrated — 
there being fifty cuts, many of them full page. On the front 
cover is a picture of the Mount Vernon mansion in white, on 
a blue color, surrounded with gilt. 



